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ences between the two wars which history will
emphasise have already become apparent.

The first Great War was fought by bringing
into mass conflict many millions of men, whose
casualties amounted to a total slaughter so
enormous that my generation is correctly
described as "lost". So far> in this war, no
similar period of mutual annihilation by the
picked soldiers of both sides has occurred. The
battle is less a struggle between men, than a
conflict between methods of technical produc-
tion, and a clash of machines directed by a
small number of controlling minds. Above all,
it is a competition in propaganda carried out
by methods unimagined in the first World War,
which are able in a moment to bring the most
isolated civilian to the very centre of an inter-
national crisis.

In a speech made last August to summarise
the consequences of the first year of wiar, Winston
Churchill estimated that for every "five men
killed or wounded throughout Europe between
1914 and 1915, only one man was killed or
wounded between 1939 and 1940. Far swifter
and greater results than those of the last war
have been achieved in fifteen months of fighting
at only a fraction of the cost in human life.

The nature and scenes of these casualties
have also been different. From 1914 onwards
the Front was a limited area, and the lives lost